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Though the mist hide it forever, forever, 
The current is drawing as fast. 

" The matins sweet from the far-off town 
Fill the air with their beautiful dream ; 
The vespers were hushing the twilight down 
When we lost our oars in the stream." 

The volume is a very pretty one, and speaks well for Western print- 
ing and taste. It is to be reprinted here by Hurd and Houghton. 



7. — 1. The Popham Colony. A Discussion of its Historical Claims. 
With a Bibliography of the Subject. Boston : J. K. Wiggin and 
Lunt. 1866. 8vo. pp. 72. 

2. — Boston Daily Advertiser, September 1, 1868. Popham Celebra- 
tion, 1868. 

3. — Brunswick Telegraph, September 4, 1868. Popham Celebration, 
1868. 

It is now six years since a new wonder appeared in the cosmogra- 
phy of our early New England history. The wise men of the East 
were the first to discover it, and, leaving their lumbering and ship- 
building, they followed the strange spectacle until it appeared to them 
to stand over a rocky peninsula at the mouth of the Kennebec River. 
Here they assembled, a great multitude which no man has numbered, 
on the 29th of August, 1862, and, with the solemn ritual of the Church 
of England, a formal oration, toasts, set speeches, and clam-bake, they 
celebrated the nativity of colonization on these New England shores. 

It is little to the purpose of the present inquiry that historical in- 
quirers in other localities did not see the appearance we have alluded 
to, — or that some resident observers regarded it as a meteor soon to burn 
itself out, and others as a will-o'-the-wisp to lead the unwary into bogs of 
delusion. Living beyond the charmed circle which was favorable for 
observation, our testimony respecting the fact and nature of this phe- 
nomenon would have little value. To the Eastern astrologers it was as 
plain as a pike-staff. It is also a matter of history that the Maine His- 
torical Society has made the 29th of August a memorial day, and that, 
under its auspices, celebrations have been held upon the " sacred spot " 
on each recurring anniversary since 1862, at a season of the year when 
the baleful influence of the dog-star is in the ascendant. 

The proceedings of the first celebration fill a volume of 512 pages ; 
and a bibliography of the literature on the subject, printed in 1866, 
contains the titles of ninety-eight pamphlets and separate articles, pro 
and con, which had been printed up to that time. The precise condi- 
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tion of the tally at the present moment we are not able to state. There 
seems to be no abatement in the interest in, or the attendance on, these 
celebrations from year to year ; and as they afford a broad margin for 
honest and courteous difference of opinion, and an incitement to histori- 
cal inquiry into the verities and traditions of New England colonization, 
we have every reason to congratulate our Eastern friends that they 
have fixed upon an anniversary which they may call their own, and to 
express the hope that Popham-Day may never be stricken from their 
local calendar. 

These celebrations are usually attended by some fifteen hundred or 
two thousand persons. A generous hospitality welcomes visitors from 
abroad ; and an excursion to Popham is one of the most delightful that 
can be made on our New England coast. It was a great oversight in 
the Pilgrims, for which we can hardly excuse them, that they did not 
make their landing in the dog-days, instead of the winter solstice. In 
that event, memorial exercises at Plymouth might have been perpetual. 

In April, 1606, King James I. granted by charter to two companies 
the continent of North America, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude, all of which was then called Virginia. This territory 
was to be divided into nearly equal portions, — the London Company 
taking the southern portion, and the Plymouth Company the northern. 
Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice of England, was the principal 
patron of the North Virginia scheme. Colonies were sent out by both 
these companies about the same time. The South Virginia Colony 
arrived at Jamestown in April, 1607 ; and the North Virginia, or Pop- 
ham Colony, at the mouth of the Kennebec in August of the same year. 
The Southern Colony, after many vicissitudes, effected a permanent set- 
tlement ; the Northern Colony made a sudden and complete failure. 

The latter company consisted of about one hundred and twenty per- 
sons, under the command of George Popham, brother of the Chief Jus- 
tice. They landed near the site of the modern Fort Popham. Here they 
built a fort, rude dwellings, and a storehouse. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber one of the vessels which brought them over set sail for England, 
and seventy-five of the colonists took this first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to abandon the enterprise and go back to their native coun- 
try. The forty-five persons who were left behind spent a wretched 
winter, quarrelled with the Indians, lost their storehouse by fire, and, 
when the vessel returned in the spring with provisions, they also de- 
serted the spot. " And this," says the chronicler who has given the 
fullest account of the matter, " was the end of that northerne colony 
uppon the river Sachadehoc [Kennebec]." 

These, in brief, are the main facts respecting the enterprise which 
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are not disputed. There are questions connected with these facts on 
which there is a difference of opinion, and the discussion of these con- 
stitutes what is called " The Popham Controversy." Among these 
questions are the following. 

Was this a settlement, or only one of the many early and unsuccess- 
ful attempts at colonization ? If a settlement, was it, as is claimed, 
the first settlement on the shores of New England? In what respect 
are its claims superior to those of Gosnold's company, who landed at 
Cuttyhunk, on the south shore of Massachusetts, in 1602, where they 
built a fort and a storehouse, and remained several months, and, re- 
turning to England with a valuable freight, gave the most favorable 
accounts of the country ? What was the character of the main body 
of these Popham colonists ? Were they honest men ? or were they cul- 
prits, " men endangered by the law " ? Were they any better material 
than was sent to Virginia, concerning which Thomas Fuller, in " Holy 
and Profane States," says : " If the planters be such as leap thither from 
the gallows, can any hope for cream out of scum, when men send, as I 
may say, Christian savages to heathen savages ? " Were these Popham 
men better than those who were taken out by the French adventurers 
about this period, and were picked up from the jails of Paris, " crimi- 
nals of any sort, except those convicted of treason, or counterfeiting the 
king's currency " ? (Hazard, I. 21.) Such being the universal mode of 
colonization at that time, is not the burden of proof on those who ad- 
vocate the importance of the Popham Colony to show, if they can, that 
the Popham men were of a better class ? Was Chief Justice Popham 
a man likely to engage in any high or honorable undertaking ? or was 
he, as his biographers intimate, the vilest wretch that ever disgraced 
the judicial ermine ? Did he obtain his elegant estate of Littlecote 
Hall in Wiltshire by compounding felony ? Did he, as Aubrey 
says, " stock or plant [Northern] Virginia out of all the jails of Eng- 
land " ? What did Popham's biographer, Lloyd, mean by saying, " He 
first set up the discovery of New England to maintain and employ 
those that could not live honestly in the Old " ? To whom did Lord 
Bacon, who was a promoter of colonization in America, refer, when he 
wrote on Plantations in 1625: "It is a shameful and unblessed thing 
to take the scum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth the plan- 
tation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the plantation " ? 

What relation, if any, did the Popham Colony have to subsequent 
and successful settlements, — the Plymouth and the Massachusetts 
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Bay Colonies? Did it promote or discourage schemes of coloniza- 
tion ? Why is it that not a person connected as a colonist with the 
Popham attempt ever engaged in a subsequent undertaking, as did 
Gosnold and his companions ? Unless some connection can be shown 
between the failure of Popham and the success of Plymouth, what is 
there to be proud of in the former ? Was it not the most fortunate 
event in the history of Maine, that her soil was saved from a feudal 
tenure by the ruin of Chief Justice Popham's schemes ? What single 
name of any moment has this Popham affair given to history ? Shall 
we be told that we have the name of Richard Seymour, the chaplain ? 
What do we know of Richard Seymour, the chaplain, except that he 
preached two sermons, and read prayers on sundry occasions, — once in 
the presence of some Indians, who, not understanding a word that was 
said, listened with " great reverence and attention " ? At this period 
the common clergy of the Church of England had sunk so low in the 
social scale, that " Queen Elizabeth," says Macaulay (I. 328), "issued 
orders that no clergyman should presume to marry a servant-girl with- 
out the consent of the master or mistress," — and that " the chaplain 
was the resource of a lady's maid, whose character had been blown 
upon, and who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward." 

Have not the rhetorical statements of the Popham orators been too 
highly colored, — as in the opening sentence of the oration at the first 
celebration : " We commemorate to-day the great event of American 
history " ? or the commencement of Senator Patterson's oration in 
1865: "This [Fort Popham] is hallowed ground"? Is it true, that, as 
a political event, the Plymouth settlement was not of the slightest con- 
sequence or importance (Poor's Vindication of Gorges, p. 72) ? that 
"Plymouth was a nursling of Maine" (Popham Memorial, p. 49)? 
or that " Massachusetts even may look back with gratitude, as she be- 
holds the fostering hand of Maine, as an elder sister, watching at the 
cradle of her own infancy (Ibid. 152) ? 

These questions might be extended without limit ; but the specimens 
we have given show the direction and scope of the controversy. 

Since the opening celebration in 1862, when Professor Emory 
Washburn and Mr. John Wingate Thornton, two invited guests from 
Massachusetts, entered their protests against the authority of the new 
gospel of Popham, — the former in felicitous badinage, and the latter 
in rugged and ungracious facts from history, — no one from abroad, un- 
less he was a trimmer or a believer in the new dispensation, has been 
asked to speak at the annual gatherings of the faithful, till the pres- 
ent year. Professor Washburn's address, after a correspondence with 
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the speaker, and his disavowal of an intention to ridicule the claims set 
up by the Maine Historical Society, was admitted to a place in the 
" Popham Memorial." This honor, however, was denied to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and hence the " Memorial " contains no intimation that he made 
an address or was present. The speech was subsequently printed in 
the Congregational Quarterly for April, 1863, and soon after in a 
pamphlet entitled " Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges," with 
copious notes, justifying from historical sources the views the speaker 
had expressed at the celebration. Mr. Thornton's references and cita- 
tions were so thorough and exhaustive, that little additional matter has 
been or can be gleaned on the subject. Professor "Washburn, in the 
course of his remarks, said : — 

" He came here determined, let what would happen, to protest against 
everything that denied that Plymouth was the true hive of the ' Universal 
Yankee Nation.' He confessed, however, he had been utterly disarmed by 
the courtesies he had shared here to-day, and he would no longer protest 
against anything ; and if anybody were to insist that Noah's ark landed 
on one of these hills, and would get up a celebration like this to commemo- 
rate it, he would volunteer to come and take part in it, without doubting it 
was true." (Memorial Volume, p. 157.) 

Mr. Thornton's unacceptable remarks may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

"The [Popham] enterprise was invested with all the material strength 
which wealth and hope of gain could devise. There seems to have been no 
physical defect, and we must look to the ' inward bruise ' for the latent causes 

of its inevitable failure At Sagadahoc, disappointed hopes of gain and 

unmanly fear lowered the red-cross flag of St. George, and the well-supplied 
ships of relief returned to England freighted with stories of suffering from 
the lips of strong men ; while at Plymouth, where more than half the number 
were women and children, and where the spring flowers fell on the graves of 
their governor and more than half their company, there was not one weak 

heart Have we not reason, Mr. President, in this review, to lift up our 

hearts with devout gratitude to Almighty God, that by his Providence the 
founding of our institutions was left to nobler men, with nobler thoughts, — to 
the English Puritans ? " 

The principal orator of the occasion, Mr. John A. Poor, commenced 
his oration by a clear statement of what the Maine Historical Society 
claims. 

" We commemorate to-day the great event of American history. We are 
assembled on the spot that witnessed the first formal act of possession of New 
England by a British colony under the authority of a royal charter. We 
have come here, on the two hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary of that event, 
to rejoice in the manifold blessings that have flowed to us from that act, — to 
place on record a testimonial of our appreciation of the value of that day's 
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work, — to transmit to future generations an expression of our regard for the 
illustrious men who laid the foundation of England's title to the continent, 
and gave a new direction to the history of the world." 

Mr. George Folsom in 1863, Mr. Edward E. Bourne in 1864, and 
Professor (now Senator) J. W. Patterson in 1865, delivered orations 
(all of which have been printed) in support of these claims. Mr. E. 
C Benedict, of New York, and Mr. Samuel F. Haven, of Worcester, 
have printed elaborate papers contesting them. 

The pamphlet entitled " The Popham Colony ; a Discussion of its 
Historical Claims," is a collection of articles which grew out of a sharp 
criticism, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, of Professor Patterson's ora- 
tion in 1865. The disputants were Mr. William F. Poole, of Boston, 
the writer of the criticism, against the claims of the colony, and the 
Eev. Dr. Edward Ballard, of Brunswick, Me., in their defence. The 
discussion covers the main points of the controversy, and to it is ap- 
pended a bibliography of the subject. 

The present status of the Popham theory in the minds of those who 
put it before the world six years ago, and also the spirit with which a 
dissent from this theory was received, may perhaps best be shown by 
two extracts from reports of the last celebration,* which we find in the 
newspapers. The first is from the Brunswick Telegraph of Septem- 
ber 4, 1868, the report evidently having been prepared by one in sym- 
pathy with the occasion. 

" Hon. James W. Bradbury, of Augusta, on taking the chair, said that near 
this spot the colony under Captain George Popham landed, and took formal 
possession of this Northern Virginia in the name and behalf of the crown of 
England, thus making a chartered and authorized beginning to the subse- 
quent colonization of New England. The members of the enterprise en- 
dured great privations and losses, which compelled them to abandon the 
settlement and return home. Yet they made the first attempt to introduce 
English civilization upon these shores. The commemoration of this effort is 
our purpose to-day. In carrying out this purpose we have no spirit of rivalry 
to indulge against the later settlements of New York and Plymouth. We 
wish to preserve and present the fact of this first authorized beginning to oc- 
cupy this part of the New World. Great merit is due to these pioneers. 
Their energy secured the country to English rule against French dominion, 
and was the beginning of a series of great events that have appeared in the 
history of our people." 

The other extract is from the Boston Daily Advertiser of Septem- 
ber 1. " Mr. William F. Poole, of Boston, was called upon for a speech, 
who said that he hardly knew whether or not to thank the President 

* The committee of arrangements this year enlarged their programme by in- 
viting gentlemen who were not in sympathy with their peculiar views. 
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for placing him in this position. He was here an invited guest, 
but with no intimation that he should be called upon, and hence he 
came with no impromptu speech in his pocket. The only explanation 
of his being invited was that he did not believe in the exalted claims 
which have been set up for the Popham Colony, and in the controversy 
on this subject he has expressed his dissent in the freest and most une- 
quivocal manner. He considered it a duty to observe the courtesies of 
hospitality ; but he did fear, if he made a speech, he should say some- 
thing to offend his hospitable friends, and which he might himself re- 
gret. A general desire was expressed that he should go on." 

" Well, then," said he, " while I do not hold with my friend, Mr. Poor, that 
the Popham Colony was ' the great event of American history,' I am ready 
to admit that it was an event of significance. It was the Bull Run of Eng- 
lish colonization in these parts. In that light it comes within the scope and 
dignity of history. He who sneers at Bull Run makes a mistake. Without 
Bull Run, in our late war, we might never have had Appomattox Court- 
House. We should have had as a substitute White Sulphur Springs ; and 
from the hands of rebels the treacle of compromise, instead of their arms in 
unconditional surrender. Bull Run brought our people up to comprehend 
the issues at stake, the character of the enemy, and the mistakes to he 
avoided. War was no longer a five days' parade or a ninety days' junketing. 
It became from that moment stern reality, — a life-and-death struggle. The 
lesson was sufficient for the whole war, and was never repeated. 

" So with the Popham Colony. It was the last of a series of feudal at- 
tempts to colonize this continent in the interest of a large landed proprietor 
or company, in which the colonists were tenants with no fee in the land. It 
had been practised before by the French adventurers, Carrier, La Roche, and 
De Monts, and in the same year at Virginia. But, in the providence of God, 
New England was not to be settled in this manner. The Popham men, re- 
turning to England, gave the most unfavorable accounts of the country, ' bur- 
dening,' says Sir William Alexander, 1630, the bounds ' where they had 
been with all the aspersions that possibly they could devise, seeking by that 
means to discourage all others.' In consequence of these reports, schemes of 
colonization were paralyzed in England for the next thirteen years, and would 
have remained so for a longer period, if the Plymouth colonists had not 
proved those statements to be incorrect. The great emigration to Massachu- 
setts Bay soon followed ; and they were your ancestors, as well as mine. The 
blood of a Popham colonist runs in the veins of no person here present. I 
see in your upturned faces the Puritan lineaments, and your State to-day is 
teeming with the fruits of Puritan enterprise and thrift. You own your 
acres, and are tenants of no man. We stand on common ground, and it is 
the pride of Maine and Massachusetts that they have a common origin and a 
common destiny." 

These remarks were listened to with respect, and at times with ap- 
plause. When he closed, the President and other gentlemen expressed 
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their gratification at the frankness and courtesy with which the speaker 
had uttered his views. 

The platform at Popham is now free ; and if the claims of the Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies to be regarded as the fountain- 
heads of our civilization shall hereafter find no defenders on Popham- 
Day, may we not consider as confirmed the theory of the Maine His- 
torical Society, that, either by an oversight or a conspiracy, the primal 
facts of New England history were perverted by all the writers on the 
subject for more than two centuries, and that our Yankee nation was 
settled under Episcopal instead of Puritan auspices ? In that event, 
is all history, except the " Popham Memorial," to be rewritten ? Ply- 
mouth Rock to become merely a Blarney-stone ? arm-chairs and 
cradles that came over in the Mayflower to be split up for fire-wood ? 
Pilgrim-Day eloquence and poetry by the bushel to be given over to 
the trunk-makers and the paper-mill? Shades of Carver, Bradford, 
and Brewster, of Webster, Choate, and Everett, defend us ! 

A very extraordinary circumstance connected with this matter is, 
that the importance of the Popham Colony never dawned upon the 
minds of the people of Maine, nor indeed of any living being except 
Mr. John A. Poor, till about six years ago. Mr. Poor received his 
illumination some three years earlier, when he prepared his address on 
" English Colonization in America : A Vindication of the Claims of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, as the Father of English Colonization in 
America," which he delivered in 1859 before the Historical Societies 
of Maine and New York, and which was printed in 1862, and ap- 
pended to the "Popham Memorial." To Mr. Poor belongs the un- 
questioned honor of being the discoverer, if not the inventor, of the 
Popham theory. Energy and persistence like his never fail of their 
reward. The first call for a public meeting at Bath to make arrange- 
ments for recognizing the event was issued July 10, 1862. The 
opening sentence of this call is characteristic : " Bath being the natural 
seaport of and for the Kennebec River, it would seem proper that she 
should be a little more before the public." 

Another remarkable fact which arrests the attention of the historical 
student is, that a colony of so much importance gave no names to 
localities on the shores of Maine. Names are historical memorials in 
themselves. Plymouth has had a name and an uninterrupted record 
since 1620. Where were the name and record of Popham during 
these centuries ? Who ever saw the name on any map other than the 
one bound up in the " Popham Memorial " ? There it is simply the 
name of a fort, which was christened only six years ago, in compliance 
with a request made to the War Department by a committee of the 
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Maine Historical Society, who had in charge the arrangements of the 
first celebration. The locality where the landing was made is in the 
town of Phipsburg, so called in honor of Sir William Phips, the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1690. The narrow peninsula now pointed 
out as the veritable and "sacred spot" is called Horsecatch Point. 
The fact that the place was useful for catching horses at the close of 
their summer pasturage was a more important circumstance in the 
minds of the early settlers than that it was the birthplace of English 
colonization on these New England shores. We mention these things 
not as casting any discredit upon the claims now under consideration, 
but as a singular proof of the caprice of fame, and as pertaining to the 
curiosities of historical inquiry. 

The circumstance that an English colony landed somewhere in 
this vicinity seems, therefore, to have faded from' the memory of the 
native residents ; and yet all the general histories of New England 
have given the main facts with regard to it. Sullivan and Wil- 
liamson, the historians of Maine, should have put the Popham matter 
in its right light. No facts affecting the character or results of 
the enterprise have been brought to view since they wrote. They 
regarded it as of no importance, and spoke of the colonists in very con- 
temptuous terms. Judge Sullivan, in his History of four hundred and 
twenty-one pages, devotes just thirteen lines to the subject, which we 
quote entire. 

" They arrived at the mouth of Sagadahoc, on Kenebeek River, where 
they spent a miserable winter, principally on an island since called Stage 
Island. Their intention was to begin a colony on the west side of the river, 
on what is now called Small Point. Sir John Gilbert died that winter. The 
spirit of colonizing became faint. The encouragement was withdrawn, and 
the adventurers returned to England the following year. The sufferings of 
this party, and the disagreeable account which they were obliged to give in 
order to excuse their own conduct, discouraged, any further attempts by the 
English, until the year 1619 and the year 1620, when the first settlement was 
made at Plymouth." (p. 53.) 

Williamson illustrates the character of the colonists by giving 
(I. 200, 201) some traditionary incidents respecting them, "believed 
to be true by the ancient and well-informed inhabitants of the Sagada- 
hoc." One is, that the Indians made an attack on the colonists, and 
drove them out of their fort, which was trenched and mounted with 
twelve pieces of ordnance. The Indians, now in possession of all their 
stores, blew themselves up with gunpowder ; and regarding the ex- 
plosion as an expression of disapproval by the Great Spirit of their 
treatment of the English, restored the fort, and promised thenceforth 
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to live on terms of friendship. Another tradition which he records 
is, that the English enticed the Indians into the fort under the pre- 
tence of trade, and, making them take the drag-ropes of a loaded 
cannon, touched off the piece, and killed many of them. Would it not 
be well for the Maine Historical Society to inquire into the authority 
for these traditional incidents which are recorded by their principal 
historian ? The investigation may perhaps result in fixing upon an- 
other anniversary in the spring, to commemorate the departure of 
these people, for good, from our New England shores. The more we 
have of these pleasant historical reunions, the better. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the failure of the Popham 
Colony. Setting aside the radical defect in the plan'of the organiza- 
tion, — that the colonists were menials or tenants, having no voice in 
the government, no fee in the land, and no interest in making the enter- 
prise a success, — that it was simply a commercial speculation, for the 
sole benefit of wealthy proprietors in England, and that the objects 
sought were mines of silver and gold, — we are inclined to attribute 
the failure mainly to two causes, — the character of the men, and the 
want of women. Not a woman came over with the company, and 
hence all matters relating to genealogy and descent, in reference to 
this colony, are fortunately simplified to the last degree. What sort of 
men would be likely to engage in such an enterprise, separated from 
their female associates, and, by the terms of their indentures, cut off 
from the hope of rising to independence in the New World ? Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, the patentee of Nova Scotia, spoke of them in 1630 
as " pressed to that enterprise," as " endangered by the law," and as 
" discontented persons." On the one hand, it is asserted that they were 
convicts from English prisons; and on the other, it is admitted that 
they were poverty-stricken vagabonds and political offenders. Assum- 
ing the latter statement to be the true one, these were not the persons 
to plant colonies or found empires. England was " winnowed for good 
seed " with which to plant the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colo- 
nies. One third of the white families in the United States to-day trace 
their lineage to this stock. Not a living being in America even sus- 
pects that he might have sprung from the Popham men. 

What brought this sunken and forgotten hulk of Popham adventure, 
covered with the ooze and barnacles of two and a half centuries, to the 
surface during the second year of our civil war ? There was no earth- 
quake that summer on the coast of Maine ; and Captain Gowan, with 
his submarine apparatus, was employed at Sebastopol. Sunken objects 
sometimes float after a brisk cannonade. There was no gun mounted 
at this spot till a later period. 
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The government, soon after the breaking out of the civil war, took 
measures to fortify unprotected points on the coast. One of these was 
the mouth of the Kennebec River. It was proper that the work there 
commenced should have a name. History was ransacked for this pur- 
pose, and Mr. Poor's pet theory, which up to this time had been 
coolly received by the more prominent members of the Maine Histor- 
ical Society, suddenly came into favor. The name of " Fort Popham " 
was suggested to the government, and accepted. A celebration was 
arranged in honor of the event, and a memorial-stone prepared for 
insertion in the wall of the new fort. This stone, which sets forth, 
with other pleasant historical fallacies, that a colony was founded here 
in 1607, and which was laid, we read in the " Memorial," with the full 
and impressive ritual of the Maine Grand Lodge of Free and Accept- 
ed Masons, many a visitor at Fort Popham has been puzzled to find. 
The last we heard of the stone, it was turned with its face to the wall 
against a wood-shed. 

The means by which the spot was identified were furnished in a vol- 
ume published by the Hakluyt Society of London, entitled " The His- 
toric of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, by William Strachey, Gent., 
the first Secretary of the Colony : edited by E. H. Major, Esq., of the 
British Museum." The eighteen concluding pages of this volume treat 
of " a colonie sent out to settle within the river of Sachadehoc, by the 
Hon. Sir John Popham, Knight, Lord Chief Justice," etc. Strachey 
was secretary of the South Virginia Colony, and came over to James- 
town ; but he was not personally cognizant of what he records concern- 
ing the Popham Colony. Fourteen of the eighteen pages comprise a 
journal of incidents, with their dates, from July 27 to October 6, 1607, 
which, if authentic, must have been the work of some other hand ; but 
whose the writer gives no intimation. The preliminary and concluding 
portions are Strachey's own, and the narrative was probably written 
about the year 1616. This paper gives substantially the same facts, but 
more in detail, which were already known from the old chroniclers, and 
such additional information as enabled the Maine Historical Society to 
fix with some degree of certainty the spot where the landing was 
made. Under the date of August 18 (O. S.) the journal says : — 

" They all went ashore, and there made choise of a place for their planta- 
cion, at the mouth or entry of the ryver on the west side (for the river bend- 
eth yt self towards the nor-east and by east), being almost an island, of a good 
bignes, being in a province called by the Indians Sabino. 

" 19. They all went ashoare where they had made choise of their plantation, 
and where they had a sermon delivered unto them by their preacher ; and 
after the sermon, the president's commission was read, with the lawes to be 
observed and kept." 
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We have here a full and satisfactory explanation why Popham cel- 
ebrations were not held before 1862, and why they have been held 
since. "What could have been more absurd than to talk, before a grave 
assembly of students of history, of "hallowed ground," "sacred spot," and 
" the great event of American history," when nobody could make even 
a reasonable guess as to where the great event took place ? Judge Sul- 
livan, we have seen, supposed that the colonists spent their " miserable 
winter " on Stage Island. Horsecatch Point was the place. Any per- 
son who objects to these annual celebrations must have taken a per- 
petual vow against innocent amusements, a day at the seaside, or a 
clam-bake. 



8. — Cape Cod and all along Shore : Stories. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1868. pp. 235. 

We cordially commend these stories for their manliness of tone and 
freshness of material. The characters in most of them are drawn from 
our Cape Cod fishermen, and the vividness of the portraits shows 
clearly that they are from the life. The author has smelt salt-water in 
. his day, and his sailors are not the imaginary beings who spend their 
time in hitching their trousers, squirting tobacco-juice, and talking a 
dialect never heard on land or sea. He has evidently seen the man- 
ners he paints from a nearer point of view than his writing-desk. 
Uncle Shubael's page of proverbs, in " Captain Tom," has that unmis- 
takable game-flavor that is beyond the skill of literary chemistry. 
" Ye can't make a fog-horn out of a pig's tail ; the squeal ain't in that end, 
ye know," is as genuine as any of Sancho Panza's ; and we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Nordhoff, who could do it so well, would give us a col- 
lection of these 'long-shore apophthegms. Some of the stories show a real 
originality in conception and treatment. "Mehetabel Rogers's Cranberry 
Swamp" strikes us as especially good; and it is an immense comfort to 
get out of the company which the novels force upon us, and to find our- 
selves once more with real men and women, who bleed, if you prick them, 
and have something more neighborly about them than ideal sentiments 
and ethics. The spirit in which Mr. NordhofF writes is so healthy, and 
he suggests a good moral so well without preaching, that we hope he 
will soon give us some more stories as sound in quality and as pleasant 
to read as these. 



